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ABSTRACT 

The school librarian and the school reading teacher 
can and should be working together to provide an atnosphere conducive 
to the effective use of the school library. To do this, the librarian 
should learn something about the way children are taught to read and 
about the probless of the poor reader by consulting the reading 
teacher for advice on books to read on the teaching of reading. 
Beading teachers should participate in the selection of books and 
materials, using selection aids provided by the school librarian. The 
librarians should provide a place for all kinds of reading end create 
and maintain a climate in which enjoyment of reading can flourish, 
with a separate room for group activities and with all facilities 
accessible to all students at all times. The librarian should also 
participate in the reading development of the students who use the 
school library by selecting, interpreting, and advising students on 
the use of materials. Pinally, the librarian and the teacher should 
collaborate to sake reading a truly "in" thing in the school. 
(Aothor/KKC) 
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When I vat Invited to speak to you, I accepted at once, aaylng ,fc rhie la a 
subject In which I am greatly Interested. " I immediately began asking libra - 
rlana about their work with reading programs and reading teachers In their 
schools. I did not get the response I had expected. What do librarians think 
about reading? They're in favor of it! What do they know about the process 
of learning to read? With a few exceptlone, they know very little ebout it. 

In surveying the library literature on the subject, I found very little 

about work with reading teachers. In 1970 the Wilson Library Bulletin did 

have a special Issue called "The Librarian and the Teaching of Reading." 1 

Arthur Plotnlk, the guest editor of this issue, began: 

See tY:% librarian. See the reading teacher. See the reader. 
See the librarian run. One way. Sea the reading teacher run. 
The other. See the reader He is confused. 

It would be natural to assume that librarians promote reading. They al- 
ways Include ststements to that effect in liats of their professional goals. 
Thsy glibly quote from "The School Library Bill of Rights" adopted by the Amer- 
ican Association of School Librarians, and from "The Student's Right to Read," 
a statement made by the National Council of Teachers of English. The well 
stocked school libraries throughout all the fifty states sttest to the libra- 
rians devotion to books end reading. As s former school librarian I know that 
we believe In the importance of reading, and we enjoy reading guidance. But I 
must sdmlt thet we get so preoccupied with the many duties relstlve to the ef- 
ficient running of our libraries that we may not follow through on reading 
guidance unless the teechers demand It. 
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Perhaps I should not have been surprised that my replies from the libra- 
rians Included such remarks as: "Resdlng teachers? Oh a they don't .eed the 
library. They have their own materials In the Resdlng Laboratory." Or "She's 
not Interested. She never comes to the library." One librarian said, "Oh, you 
mean the teachers that work with sll those machines? No, I've never been down 
there. I don't hsve time:" And sll the while we forget that if people sudden- 
ly stopped learning to read, In time there would be no need for books, or for 
libraries, or for librarians. 

Thus, It would seem that the first thing librarians should do Is to learn 
something about the way children are taught to read, and about the problems of 
the poor reader. We can begin with the special Issue of "Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin". It contains articles on reading by experts (e.g., Nils B. Smith and 
Allen Berger), a glossary of reading terms, and lists of sources of reading 
materials. 

Looking over the most recent books on the teaching of reading, I found 
auch a plethora of titles that I would recommend that the librarian consult the 
reading teacher or supervisor for advice on books to read on the teaching of 
reading. 

It is Important that the librarian learn to recognise and to accept the 
child with reading problems, and to perceive the role of the librarian in the 
total reading life of the child. Just what is that role? 

First, let's stai with the obvious - the traditional role of providing 
materials for resdlng. We all know that the student is best served by an a- 
bundance of books and materials, and that these should be broad in subject cov- 
erage and In a wide range of reading levels. We also feel that the "easy" 
books should not be segregated or marked so that the slower readers will be 
embsrassed to read them. We know that the collection should provide for the 
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needs and lntimti of special group, .uch aa the disadvantaged, the gifted and 
the hendlcapped waders. We strive to eupply sufficient duplication of titles 
to serve the total school population. 

The teachers, especially the reading teachers, should participate in the 
selection of these books and materials. When librarians complain that they 
cannot get cooperation in selection, 1 suggest that they ahsr* their selection 
aids with the teachers. For example, the American Library Association publi- 
shes excellent lists and reviews. A magazine celled "Booklist" may be routed 

to the teachers to check for recommended purchases. Compilations of these 
2 

reviews are Issued periodically, and may be consulted for large orders. These 
have the added advantage of Indexes for quick reference. The annotations for 
the books listed are short but critical and authoritative. 

Another library publisher brings out "Blueprints for Better Reading", 3 
which emphasises reading guldsnce and is quite useful to reeding teachers ard 
librarians. Thrfre are many such a Ida to be shared. 

The reeding teacher may also share with the librarian a knowledge of mea- 
sures of readability. 1 have used the Fry chart with some success in selecting 
books for slower readers, and In library science classes in selection. This 
chart wss published In "School Librsries" \*lth an explanation by the author, 
and a companion article by Ksry Caver describing Its use in assigning reading 
difficulty levels In a comprehensive selection series which she edits for Bro- 
Dsrt. The school librarian should know and use readability scales for more 
accurate estimates of the reading difficulty of books purchased for the 
school library. 

In addition to the central library collections, there should also be mat- 
erials and books in classrooms, prefersbly revolving collections Jointly selec- 
ted by the teachsr snd librarisn. One librarian had casters put on some of the 
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low book esse* to that the books could be moved to and from the library and 
c la •■room with ease and speed. 

Another Important aspect of the provision of materials Is the professional 
library. Here again, the cooperation of the reading teacher in selecting the 
best from the many books In the field Is essential. You may not be aware 
thet most library schools require e liberal arts degree for admission to grad- 
uate programs In library science. The few education courses usually required 
for certification of school librarians may not have Included enything on read- 
ing Instruction. Since the limited budgets In school libraries make wise sel- 
ection desirable, It Is up to the reading teacher to guide the librarian in the 
selection of professional books In the field of reading. 

The second way the librarian can assist the reading teacher Is to provi/e 
a place for reading. All kinds of reading. The llbrerian can create and main- 
tain a climate in the library In which enjoyment of reading can flourish. There 
should be quiet areas where a child can concentrate without being disturbed. 
There should be other areas where children can read and talk about the books 
they have read. The library should be warm and welcoming, with a minimum of 
regulation! and prohibitions. I remember visiting s school library where a 
boy vas standing outside looking In at a sign which spelled out the things not 
allowed in the library, as he ssld "No talking, no textbooks ... no kids!" snd 
*ie walked away. Of course, dlsturbsnces and disruptive behavior are not part 
of a good reading atmosphere. A friendly librarian who Is known for consis- 
tent concern and helpfulness to the students can usually get cooperation from 
them on reasonable rules and restrictions. 

There should be sepsrete rooms for group activities. Story hours, book 
talks, dramst Ita t ions of favorite stories - all are time-tested avenues of 
book promotion. With proper spsce creative students, teachers, and librarians 
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can make the library a book promotion center. 

Important to the moat effective uae of theae library facilities it full 
accessibility to all .tudent. at .11 tlmea. The librarian ahouid actively 
seek to provide time for Individual voluntary free reading, as opposed to the 
fully acheduled day la the elementary school library of the paat. When each 
claaa In the achool la regularly acheduled once a week for a library "vlalt," 
this can mean that the child la limited to thla one trip to the library per 
week. A library ahouid not be a place to visit - It should be the child's 
reading home whenever he needn or vents to be there. 

A similar situation sometimes exists In a secondary achool library II 
•very period of the day I. taken up with atudy halls scheduled In the library. 
Of courss. a reading room full of buay students looks fine, but if they *r« 
not there by choice and are not ualng library materials, they are depriving 
other atudents who might have occupied Lhoee chairs becauae they wanted or 
needed booka and oaterlala found only in the school library. I once discussed 
this wirh some administrators who advocated the practice of scheduling study 
halls In the library, a.ying that It would get students Into the library and 
promote reading. I ssld that I knew of no recorded instance where anyone 
gained a love of booka through osmosis, and that working your algebra problems 
beside a shelf of good books would not necessarily inaplre you to read the 
booka. I further auggested that they Just paint aome booka on the walls of a 
room and achedule the study hall there - no need to waste money on books if 
the people who want to read them do not have full acceaa to them. 

Third, the librarian can actively participate In the reading development 
of the children and young people who uae the school library. Innovative teach- 
lng and learning practlcea In education make the participation of the librarian 
mandatory. For example, Independent study programs in the aubject fields and 
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Individual reading program* require many and varltd materials. The librarian 
•elects, Interprets, and advises students on the use of materials. This key 
role In the educational process must be accepted by the school llbrerlen. 

The llbrerlen Includes reeding study skills In the llbrery trelnlng pro- 
grsms conducted In the library end the clessroom. The most successful library 
skills program* are those lntegreted with cless work, end teught by the tcache 
end llbrerlen es s team. Prectlce In skimming and scsnnlng Is part of the 
trelnlng In locetlng articles In magazines snd reference books. These should 
be recognised es reading skills. In subject classes when working wlch their 
teachers on reading projects and writing term pepers, the students can learn 
survey techniques as they check the Irenes end tebles of contents of books 
for their study end writing projects . 

The SQ3R Study Formula (Survey, Question, Read, Recite, end Review) nay 
be prectlced effectively with library booke. With such s vsrlety end amount 
of books end materials et hand, the etudent cen elso leern critical evaluation 
of sources by comparisons when applying the studv formule. 

Fourth, the librarian and teecher cen collaborate to make reading truly 
the "In" thing to do In secondary schools. Book centered activities such es 
discussion groups snd book telks can be held in the llbrery. They should be 
accorded the same fanfare tfhlch Is given other school activities. One school 
had a lively discussion group celled IDEA, which was planned end led by the 
students, with s minimum of supervision by the librarian. At another school, 
the speech class members gave reedlngs from plays In the library during the 
lunch hours. One llbrerlen hed a series of exhibits featuring quotations from 
books, and gave paperback books es prises to students who guessed the sources 
first. The posslblltles ere endless. 

Demons tret lng enjoy nent of resdlng cen be e big fector In giving prestige 
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to book reading. Enthusiasm Is always infectious. One librarian takes snap- 
shots of students and teachers and Interviews them about the good books they 
hsve read lately. She posts the photos snd consents of the readers, end gen- 
srstes much Interest In resdlng. Very effective! While this might not be 
love of resdlng by osmosis, It certainly Is communicable. 

So you can see thst the delineation of the ways thst the librarian can 
help the reading teechei cnn out to sll sbout the ways thst they can help 
each other. If we could have some eeneltlvlty sessions In which the reading 
teacher and librarian could exchange roles, any misunderstandings we may have 
about our seperste roles could be eliminated. We could then emerge from our 
respective stereotypes Into an atmosphere of mutual trust and concern for 
children and reading. We could fully share ou* unique skills snd knowledge 
and pursue our closely relsted gosls more effectively. 

let us close with s wishful paraphaee of Mr. Plotnik's opening "reader": 

See the librarian. See the reading teacher. See the 
reader. See the librarian run. One way. See the reading 
teacher run. The same way. See the reader. Confident 
and happy. 
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